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Catherine Mulligan, who holds the Concordia University Research Chair in Environmental Engineering, in the lab. | concoroia Univers! 


Crea DESJARDINS 


Shaping young minds to be the leaders of tomorrow takes 
many forms for Concordia’s Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science (ENCS). One of the most important is 
educating students in methods of preserving our planet, 
while working on groundbreaking research that looks to 
do just that. 

The move toward more socially conscious and eco- 
friendly engineering practices is a necessary step in the 
evolution of the profession. ENCS has been paving the 
way for sustainable engineering for decades. While the 
Faculty’s renowned Department of Building, Civil and 
Environmental Engineering (BCEE) has long been praised 
for work that looks to preserve the natural environment, 
sustainable engineering has in recent years also become 
the province of electrical and computer engineering, me- 
chanical and industrial engineering, and even computer 
science and software engineering. This broad interest in 
sustainable teaching and research is now being reflected 
by the Faculty’s creation of an Institute for Water, Energy, 
and Sustainability. 

Under the leadership of Catherine Mulligan, BCEE’s 
Associate Dean of Research and Graduate Studies — as 
well as the Concordia University Research Chair in En- 
vironmental Engineering — this new institute is shaping 
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GREENGINEERING 


New Institute for Water, Energy, and Sustainability 
forecasts environmentally friendly future 


up to be a unique multi-Faculty project. While the insti- 
tute is still in the development stage, Mulligan knows that 
the $15,000 grant from the President’s Strategic Fund, 
matched by $15,000 from the Faculty, will place the in- 
stitute on solid footing once it gets underway. She is also 
encouraged by the $40,000 a year recently granted by 
Hydro-Québec in support of graduate students working 
in sustainable energy. 


40% 


OF ENERGY USED AND OF GREEN- 
HOUSE GAS EMISSIONS ARE DUE TO 


CURRENT CONSTRUCTION PRACTICES. 


What’s more, Mulligan believes that the project has a 
solid chance of being awarded prestigious CREATE fund- 
ing from the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 


SITY 


Council of Canada (NSERC). Negotiations with other 
companies have also been initiated for internships and 
graduate student support. Furthermore, organizations 
such as Golder Associates, the National Research Coun- 
cil Canada and Natural Resources Canada (NRCan) have 
agreed to participate through internship agreements 
and research collaboration. Other funding has also been 
obtained from the Quebec Ministére des Relations inter- 
nationales to establish liaisons with the Water Resources 
University in Hanoi, Vietnam. ’ 

Other significant sources of related support include 
the $1 million awarded in 2009 by NSERC for Pragas- 
en Pillay’s five-year Hydro-Québec Industrial Research 
Chair in Energy Efficiency in Electrical Machines for 
Small Scale Renewable Energy Production Systems; as 
well as the $4.6-million grant from the Knowledge Infra- 
structure Program for a state-of-the-art research facility 
that will feature a large-scale solar simulator/environ- 
mental chamber. This new facility will help continue 
the work begun by the NSERC Solar Buildings Research 
Network. Led by BCEE’s Andreas Athienitis over the 
past five years, the network has involved a broad range 
of industry and government players including NRCan, 
the Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, and 


Hydro-Quebec. 
CONTINUED ON P. 2 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH CONCORDIA'S 
CHANCELLOR L. JACQUES MENARD 


The business leader brings a long history of public service, philanthropy and progressive 


thinking to his position 
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Russ COOPER 


L. Jacques Ménard brings a wealth of ex- 
perience and a longstanding history with 
the university to his post as Concordia’s 
chancellor. 

A graduate of Loyola College (1967), 
he served on the university's Board 
of Governors from 1994 to 2000 and 
chaired the Campaign Leadership Gifts 
Division of Concordia’s Campaign for a 
New Millennium from 1996 to 1999. He 


G 


LINDA RUTENBERG 


was also appointed deputy chancellor in 
2009. The Board named him chancellor 
in December 2010. 

Ménard, currently chairman of BMO 
Nesbitt Burns and president of BMO 
Financial Group, Québec, champions 
two issues of vital importance: combating 
student drop-out rates, and improving 
Quebec’s fiscal future and the social and 
economic well-being of its citizens. 
Both have been the topics of books 
he has authored, Beyond the Numbers: A 


New Institute for Water, Energy, and Sustainability 
forecasts environmentally friendly future 
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Matter of the Heart (2009) and Si on s’y 
mettait... (2008). 

Ménard is also chair of a student sup- 
port and mentoring organization, Youth 
Fusion (founded by Concordia alumnus 
Gabriel Bran Lopez). In addition, he is 
an officer of the Order of Canada and the 
Ordre national du Québec, and a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Great Montrealers. 

Prior to his installation as chancellor 
at the June 20 convocation ceremony, 
Ménard sat down with the Concordia 
Journal to share his thoughts on his new 
role and the importance of promoting 
academic achievement and supporting 
Concordia’s mission in higher education. 


Q: What do you see as the role of the 
chancellor at Concordia? 

A: I think a chancellor needs to be a role 
model for students who come through 
the university and hopefully live up to 
the values the university stands for ... 
and I say that with humility. Beyond that 
responsibility, I think the job is to advise 
the university’s president and the chair- 
man of the Board of Governors, and 
also to represent the university in the 
community vis-a-vis governments and 
elected officials, the business community, 
and the community at large to defend 
Concordia’s interests, and those of uni- 
versities across Canada. 


Q: What are the biggest challenges for 
education in Quebec and across Canada? 
A: In Quebec, 40 per cent of the working 
population is functionally illiterate, ie. 
2.5 million people have difficulty reading 
and understanding basic texts. We have 
to realize what our failings have been as a 
society and what we have to do to rectify 
the situation. Education is about building 
a foundation from which students can 
deal with adversity and achieve their full 
potential in adult life. We need to educate 


the public as to the benefits for young 
people in achieving academic success. 


Q: A major focus of yours is the growing 
gap between the rising costs associated 
with an aging population in Quebec and 
the province's lagging productivity. What 
needs to change? 

A: Our population in Quebec is the fast- 
est aging population worldwide, next to 
Italy and Japan. Twenty years from now, 
those supporting this population are go- 
ing to have to be extremely productive if 
our society is to maintain the standard of - 
living we enjoy today. Unless we improve 
our game in the field of education, we are 
condemned to seeing our standard of liv- 
ing erode. 

Investing in education is the single 
most important factor that will allow us 
to make our society more productive. To 
a significant degree, at Concordia we are 
in the business of shaping the future. If 
we focus on creating leadership around 
the key economic and social issues, we 
will plant the seeds for a much stronger 
and productive society. 


Q: What do you wish to accomplish as 
chancellor? 

A: I hope to contribute to Concordia’s 
image as a leader in both the way we 
educate people and as an institution 
committed to engaging the community. 

I will have made a contribution if I can 
convince governments and civil soci- 
ety to see Concordia as a key partner in 
advancing the public good through aca- 
demic excellence. 

I also expect to speak to students about 
their expectations and aspirations, so I 
can better respond. Because, in the end, 
it’s not about me, or even the faculty as 
much as I respect it — it’s all about the 
students at Concordia. 


These various funding sources will permit ENCS, 
which would act as the institute’s home within Concordia, 
to hire support staff and research students and to develop 
curricula geared to providing undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students with the knowledge, training and capabilities 
to make their work sustainable. The programs would be 
cross-department and inter-Faculty but students and 
faculty members would be based in a home department 
depending on where their main focus lies. 

Mulligan sees a bright future for green engineering here 
at Concordia: “Through the establishment of this institute, 
we can make major and unique contributions on sustain- 
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Students will have opportunities to participate in research projects and internships through the new institute. | concorDia UNIVERSITY 


able development in water, buildings, infrastructure and 
energy development through programs and research.” 
The new institute, which will also involve the other three 
Montreal universities as well as industry partners and 


Saas: at 


government laboratories, will likely see an official launch 
this fall. The ENCS website will have details about an in- 
formation session this summer for all who would like to 
be involved in forming and participating in this institute. 
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RESEARCHERS RECOGNIZED 


FOR ORIGINALITY AND IMPACT 


“Halt: dozen scholars from across the VATS -eceive research awards 


KAREN HERLAND 


Six scholars have been singled out based on their excep- 


tional records of original scholarship and knowledge © 


dissemination. On May 20 Senate approved recom- 
mendations for four university research awards and two 
Petro-Canada Young Innovator Awards. 

Each year, the awards are given to Concordia faculty 
members, upon recommendation from their respective 
Faculties, in recognition of their exceptional achieve- 
ments and contribution to advancement of knowledge. 
Recipients have been instrumental in building a produc- 
tive training environment for students and increasing 
the visibility of Concordia through their research and 
creative activities. Vice-President Research and Graduate 
Studies Louise Dandurand personally acknowledges the 
excellence of their research activities and congratulates 
the researchers. 


ESTABLISHED RESEARCHERS 
Margie Mendell (School of Community and Public Af- 
fairs) is director of the Karl Polanyi Institute of Political 
Economy and has published three books, seven edited 
volumes and over 60 peer-reviewed papers in the areas 
of social economy, social justice and community empow- 
erment. She helped establish the Graduate Diploma in 
Community Economic Development. Her contributions 
to the field of social economic research have been sup- 
ported by both provincial and federal funding sources 
along with the International Development Research 
Centre. 

Ted Stathopoulos (Building, Civil and Environmental 
Engineering) received the Jack E. Cermak Medal from the 


Engineering Mechanics Institute of 
the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. He has over 168 refereed 
papers, 15 book contributions and 
253 conference proceedings under 
his belt and was recently appointed 
editor of the International Journal 
of Wind Engineering and Indus- 
trial Aerodynamics. He has received 
funding both from governmen- 
tal granting agencies and private 
industry. 


EMERGING RESEARCHERS 
Dave Secko (Journalism) combines 
degrees in microbiology/immunol- 
ogy and journalism quite literally 
in the field of science journalism. 
His broader research interests in- 
clude journalistic and social ethics 
and public engagement. Secko has 
secured more than $1.3 million in 
research funding from both social 
science and health science granting 
agencies. He has published more 
than 150 journalistic and 13 peer- 
reviewed pieces since arriving at 
Concordia and established the Pub- 
lic Engagement Portal as a hub for 
democratic dialogue on a number 
of issues. 

Alexandre Champagne (Physics) 
has revitalized the Department of 
Physics, in no small part with his 
innovative work in nanoelectronics 
and quantum materials. He has an 
exceptional funding success rate of 100 per cent and has 
been awarded more than $1 million to date. He is the first 
Concordia researcher to be admitted as a member of the 
Regroupement Québécois sur les Matériaux de Pointe. 
He was named a Petro-Canada Young Innovator in 2010. 


PETRO-CANADA YOUNG INNOVATOR 
AWARD 

Zeynep Arsel (Marketing) researches consumer choice 
and trends in fashion and home design and social media. 


University researchers in fields as diverse as alternative energy sources, community de- 
velopment and microbiology earned research awards this year. | Concordia UNIVERSITY 


Her work examines the connection between cultural 
narratives and individual consumption practices. It is 
funded by provincial and federal granting agencies. 

Zhigang Tian (Concordia Institute for Information 
Systems Engineering) has researched systems reliabil- 
ity, energy systems, design optimization and pattern 
recognition, and holds research grants to pursue work 
in these fields. Tian earned the Best Paper Award for 
Quality Control and Reliability at the 2005 Institute of 
Industrial Engineers Research Conference. 
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GHOST OF 
GRIFFINTOWN 


Site-specific installation challenges traditional 
understanding of guilt and popular memories 
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Top: A bucket containing a key piece of evidence from Ghosts in the Machine. 
Bottom: A still of the scene of the crime used in the show. | CouRTESY ALISON LOADER 


KAREN HERLAND 


In 1879, a decapitated female body was found in a house 
in the Montreal neighbourhood of Griffintown. The 
body belonged to Mary Gallagher, a local woman who 
was somewhat notorious for drinking and keeping com- 
pany with many men. The gruesome tale caused a media 
sensation, and Susan Kennedy was swiftly convicted of 
the crime. 

Gallagher’s story became a cautionary tale warning 
young children away from drink, and continues to (liter- 
ally) haunt the public consciousness because legend has 
it that she returns to the scene of the crime every seven 
years to retrieve her head. (She’s due to appear next in 
2012). 

A grisly, dramatic, local ghost story would capture any 
imagination, but Alison Loader was especially drawn 
to the story. She teaches animation in Concordia’s 


Department of Design and Computation Arts and the 
Mel Hoppenheim School of Cinema while completing 
an MA in communication studies. 

“I was really fascinated by Griffintown, and of course 
Mary Gallagher is the first thing you find. People love a 
good mystery.” Loader’s research on old and new media 
and 19th-century representation and visual culture made 
the story a perfect subject for her to tackle. 

“[’m interested in how Susan Kennedy has been rep- 
resented,” explains Loader, who describes how Kennedy 
obsessively scrubbed the floor with a scrap of Gallagher’s 
lace after the murder. “She’s loud, drunk and disorderly, 
but there’s no indication she was a prostitute, she’s just 
always depicted that way,’ says Loader. “If people talk 
about her at all now, it’s only as a monster. I’m not 100 
per cent sure she was guilty.” 

This June 4 and 5, Loader will present Ghosts in the 
Machine: The Inquest of Mary Gallagher, her multiple- 


perspective retelling of the story. The site-specific 
work will be displayed in the former police station, 
now a rehearsal and carpentry shop for Centaur The- 
atre. Ghosts developed when Concordia PhD candidate 
Shauna Janssen approached Loader to participate in Ur- 
ban Occupations, her program of art interventions in 
Griffintown. Loader was happy to apply her reflections 
on the relationship between storyteller and audience to 
Gallagher's tale. 

The construction of the video/sound project started 
with journalist Alan Hustak’s book The Ghost of = 
town: The True Story of the Murder of Mary Gallagher ana 
interviews with local historians. 

“I would ask where they got the information anc = sas 
always back to the newspapers,” says Loader. a Ge 1570. 
there were four English dailies. Updates and details ef ste 
inquest, which were published verbatim m most Pape. 
were printed in multiple editions throughout the Gar 
“The experts all use the same articles. It’s not really oral 
history, but they share the same sources.” 

Going through the articles herself, Loader was saz 
prised by the frankness of the descriptions. “It’s just H&= 
CSI.” Some papers published graphic accounts of the 
state of Gallagher’s corpse. The press also revealed how 
people rushed to the crime scene and to the courthouse. 
“Hundreds of people saw the body: Police let everyone in 
to the crime scene,” says Loader. A female murder suspect 
upped the excitement and interest in the case. 


2012 


THE NEXT YEAR MARY GALLAGHER 
iS SLATED TO HAUNT GRIFFINTOWN 
IN SEARCH OF HER HEAD. 


Loader’s retelling of the story relies on news accounts, 
maps, silhouetted figures and six local actors who vol- 
unteered to perform text from the inquest. The scenes 
are projected onto the floor in three sets of images that 
incorporate different outcomes for the inquest (guilty, 
innocent or mad). The anamorphic, distorted films ap- 
pear in proper perspective only when reflected back onto 
shiny pillars in the centre of each projection. When audi- 
ence members move through the space, they will see one 
thing on the ground and its reflection in the pillar, and 
have a different perspective on the situation depending 
on what they choose to pay attention to and how they 
move through the space. 

Loader likes this kind of interactive production. It was 
a desire to interact (and to teach) that led her to leave 
her career at the National Film Board and return to Con- 
cordia (she had earned a BFA here in the 1990s). “I’m a 
filmmaker who got tired of sitting in theatres.” She be- 
gan teaching part-time in 2001 and eventually decided to 
pursue an MA. Loader is set to start a PhD in communi- 
cation studies in the fall. 

Loader sees echoes of the multi-edition press that cov- 
ered Gallagher’s murder in modern social media such 
as Twitter, and there are other combinations of old and 
new in Ghosts in the Machine. Although the anamor- 
phic projections seem extremely avant-garde, they are 
adaptations of 15th-century technology. And the piece 
itself employs images from and inspired by the work of 
Eadweard Muybridge, who was experimenting with pho- 
tography and the birth of cinema at around the time of 
the inquest. Muybridge was also exonerated of the mur- 
der of his wife’s lover during his lifetime. “He’s a killer 
who gets away with murder. It raises questions about 
who is found guilty and who isn’t,” says Loader. 


DANGEROUS AND 
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UNDER THE RADAR 


Study argues for rights and safety of sex workers 
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TO. FIGHT HIV, 
SEX WORKERS 
_ NEED HUMAN 
‘RIGHT AND 


Sytvain-facques DESJARDINS 


Frances Shaver looks beyond outfits perceived as too sug- 
gestive for downtown streets, beyond an industry widely 
believed to tarnish neighbourhoods, beyond a business 
model some argue caters to perverts. 

Instead, she focuses on the people — men, women and 
transgendered individuals — who labour at great risk to 
themselves. After studying the sex industry for two de- 
cades, Shaver says it remains unprotected, increasingly 
dangerous and still punishable by law. , 

As chair and professor in Concordia’s Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, she has published a re- 
port in the Canadian Review of Sociology that calls for 
sweeping changes and the decriminalization of sex work 
performed on and off the streets. 

“We must not only change our laws, we must also 
revamp our attitudes and implement policies that pro- 
tect the social, physical and psychological rights of sex 
workers,” says Shaver. “Regardless of where and how they 
conduct their business, sex workers are left on their own 
to ensure their health and safety on the job.” 

Along with colleagues from the University of Windsor, 
Jacqueline Lewis and Eleanor Maticka-Tyndale, Shaver 
compiled data from over 450 interviews conducted with 
sex workers. They also gathered intelligence from 40 law 
enforcement officials and public health advocates on the 
perils of the trade. 

“Even when victimized by others, sex workers are not 
afforded the rights of protection and redress that any 
other person in Canada can expect,” Shaver observes. 

In 2007, sex workers launched legal challenges in the 
Ontario and British Columbia superior courts against 
sections of the Canadian Criminal Code. They sued, 
claiming federal laws put them at higher risk, intensified 
their marginalization and violated the Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms. 

While a ruling in the B.C. case is pending, the Ontario 
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court agreed the provisions in the Canadian Criminal 
Code deny sex workers protection and resources to en- 
sure their well-being. Shaver says the 2010 Ontario ruling 
brought to light issues most people never consider. 


80-90% 


OF SEX WORKERS IN CANADA 
WORK IN AGENCIES AND PRIVATE 
ESTABLISHMENTS, NOT ON THE STREET. 


“The public needs to be educated on this industry. 
Canadians generally don’t know much 
about sex workers, and that’s created un- 
warranted fears,” she says. “What little is 
known comes from media reports on cri- 
ses, such as underage girls forced into sex 
rings. The reality is only a small number 
are in crisis.” 

The vast majority of sex workers are 
consenting adults who enter the field in 
order to pay their bills. “Most get into 
the business because they know someone 
who knows someone,” says Shaver. “It’s 
rare that boyfriends force girlfriends into 
sex work.” 

By most estimates, only 10 to 20 per 
cent of sex workers solicit clients off the 
street. The majority — 80 to 90 per cent 
— work from home, brothels and private 
establishments such as escort agencies, 
strip clubs or massage parlors. 


Frances Shaver has been researching the sex industry for two decades. 
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Activists march in support of sex workers’ rights in Toronto during the 2006 
International AIDS Conference. | courresy of ANNA-LOUISE CRAGO 


Although crime has steadily 
decreased across Canada over 
the last decade, Shaver says fel- 
onies against sex workers have 
increased. “Sex workers are 
out of sight and out of mind,” 
she deplores, noting assaults 
include rape, gay bashing, rob- 
bery and harassment. “They’ve 
been pushed into industrialized 
or isolated neighbourhoods, 
where lighting, access to pub- 
lic places and even people are 
sparse.” 

That’s why federal laws need 
to be amended. “Sharing and 
referring clients to each other 
makes the world safer for a 
sex worker but both involve 
procuring,” she says, adding 
home-based practice is illegal, 
too. “That’s considered oper- 
ating a bawdy house. Indoor 
sex work is safer yet it involves 
breaking our current laws if the 
location is fixed or shared with 
others.” 

New Zealand decriminalized 
its sex industry without nega- 
tive consequences, although 
Shaver cautions against adopt- 
ing that model. “You can’t just 
pick policy from another coun- 
ty and move it in,” she says. “It 
has to be developed as it was in 
New Zealand, in consultation 
with all stakeholders including 
sex workers, the ministry of 
health, other government orga- 
nizations, police and citizens.” 

Should decriminalization happen, Shaver argues that 
police officers and public health warkers need to receive 
sensitivity training: “More attention needs to be paid to 
changing the way sex workers are perceived and treated 
and the types of services that are available to meet their 
needs.” 

As for the number of sex workers who operate in Can- 
ada, no figures have ever been put forward. “It’s hard to 
know just how many sex workers there are across the 
country, since many work under the radar,” Shaver says. 

“But one thing’s for certain — until new rules are in 
place, it will continue to be dangerous under the radar.” 

The research was supported by the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada, the National 
Network on Environments and Women’s Health, the 
National Health and Research Development Program, 
the Laboratory Centres for Disease Control, and Health 
Canada. 
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As part of the celebration of 35th anniversary of 
the Mel Hoppenheim School of Cinema, the Ciné- 
mathéque québécoise is holding two screenings of 
classic shorts produced by notable alumni during 
their student days on June 8 at 6:30 p.m. and 
8:30 p.m. for only $7. Advance registration is not 
required. Tickets are available at the Cinémathéque 
québécoise, located at 335 De Maisonneuve Blvd. E., 
near Berri-UQAM metro, De Maisonneuve exit. For 
more information, visit www.cinematheque.qc.ca or 
contact Melanie Gudgeon at 514-848-2424, ext. 7030 
or at melanie.gudgeon@concordia.ca. 
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Concordia Emergency Management and McGill 
Emergency Measures are joining forces to help 
with the devastating flooding in the Richelieu Val- 
ley Region. Both teams are inviting able-bodied 
staff and student volunteers from Concordia and 
McGill to help with cleanup and relief efforts for 
the disaster in the Richelieu valley. Saturday, 
June 11, the two universities will be supporting 
SOS Richelieu for the whole day. More details sur- 
rounding transportation and relief activities will 
be communicated shortly on NOW (concordia.ca/ 
NOW). To participate, contact Darren Dumoulin 
at darren.dumoulin@concordia.ca. 


FULL SPECTRUM 


With improved interface, digital repository 
brings university research to the web 


KAREN HERLAND 


A little more than a year ago, Concordia’s Senate passed 
a motion supporting the principle of open access to en- 
courage researchers to make their research and creative 


output available on the Internet. 


An advisory committee, made up of a cross-section 
of the university’s research community, which oversees 
Concordia’s digital repository, Spectrum, has just pre- 


sented a report on the resource to Senate. 


273 


ARTICLES CURRENTLY 
AVAILABLE IN SPECTRUM. 
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Many improvements to Spectrum’s functionality have 
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Researchers can now track downloads of their work through the Spectrum website. | concoapia UNIVERSITY 


On May 30 at 6 p.m., a series of discussions surrounding the fight 
against violence toward sex workers will be held at UQAM. Co-hosted 
by the Feminist Alliance in Solidarity for Sex Workers’ Rights, a Que- 
bec coalition of individuals and feminist groups working together to 
support and defend the rights of people working in all sectors of the 
sex industry, and the SensibilisationXXX Awareness project, the event 
will be held in French with whisper translation available. The speakers 
come from universities across Canada, including Concordia’s Sim- 
one de Beauvoir Institute, and community groups. The venue, Room 
DR-200 at 1430 St-Denis St., is closest to Berri-UQAM metro sta- 
tion. Arrive early: Participation is limited to 100. For full details on 
the evening’s activities, see the Facebook event (must be logged in): 
www.facebook.com/event.php?eid=21 1842788847270. 
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been made, according to Jocelyn Godolphin, Associate 
University Librarian, Collection Services. The repository 
manages audio and visual files and allows multiple files 
to be attached to a single entry. Since December, statis- 
tics on the number of downloads for each item have been 
available, including point of access (e.g. library interface, 
Google Scholar or another search tool). 

Most researchers would want their work to reach be- 
yond the direct readership of academic journals. “Some 
still see depositing in Spectrum as a barrier, just one 
more thing to do,” says Godolphin. But as she points 
out, the benefits are broader dissemination of research. 


Tel: 514-848-2424, ext. 4183 


Facilitating that process has been a priority to encourage 
more participation. 

Uploading files to the repository is easy once logged in 
with a Concordia NetName. Authors can now paste the 
DOI (Digital Object Identifier) for an article and auto- 
matically import all of that information. 

Godolphin says a history professor was recently able 
to upload an article on a laptop in 10 minutes during a 
meeting. 

Another frequently raised hesitation for researchers is 
uncertainty about whether the journal or book publisher 


of the work will allow the piece to be made available, and 
under what conditions (pre- or post-print, after a certain 
period of time, etc.). Godolphin directs researchers to 
SHERPA/RoMEO, a website that aggregates information 
on academic publishers’ copyright agreements, making 
verification much easier. The Spectrum page has links to 
step-by-step instructions for loading documents, as well 
as responses to frequently asked questions and an email if 
more support is needed. The Spectrum editors are com- 
mitted to assisting faculty with depositing in Spectrum: 
Contact spectrum @alcor.concordia.ca. 
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in a noteworthy way 


Russ COOPER 


It’s surprising he doesn’t play an instrument. For a man 
who obviously identifies with the frame of mind of a jazz 
musician — study, practise, know the song inside out, 
improvise — you'd think Graham Carr would know his 
way around Birdland. 

But Concordia’s Dean of Graduate Studies doesn’t find 
himself at the legendary New York City jazz club. Instead, 
Carr is in Fredericton May 28 to June 4 for the Congress 
2011 as president of the Canadian Federation for the Hu- 
manities and Social Sciences. 

One year after Congress 2010 — the largest annual 
multidisciplinary conference in Canada that attracted 
9,000 academics to Concordia last spring — he has a spe- 
cial spot on the stage. 

“Congress at Concordia has become a benchmark for 
future editions of Congress. It was also a benchmark for 
this university.” 

These words mean something coming from Carr. He 
has seen the university significantly change and grow 
since first joining Concordia on a 10-month contract 
in 1983. He was also part of the team that devoted three 
years of planning to make Congress 2010 the biggest in 
the conference’s 79-year history and, by many accounts, 
its most successful. 

“We knew there was an opportunity for the university 
to showcase itself and its personality, not just to be the 
facility where the event occurs,” he says. “I think we made 
very visible some of the things, such as expertise in hu- 
rights and visual arts, that define Concordia.” 

As well, the emphasis on encouraging open access, an 
issue increasingly important to the university’s identity 
and one that nicely aligned with the conference’s theme 
of Connected Understanding, he says was vital in pro- 
pelling the discussion in the larger academic community 
and increasing Concordia’s reputation for leadership and 
innovation. 

“There was a sense that this would be a pivotal mo- 
ment for Concordia because we were trying to change, 
we are trying to change, the perception of the university 
in the larger Canadian landscape.” 


CONGRESS AT CONCORDIA 
HAS BECOME A BENCHMARK 
FOR FUTURE EDITIONS 
OF CONGRESS. IT WAS 
ALSO A BENCHMARK 
FOR THIS UNIVERSITY. 


GRAHAM CARR 
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Jazz isn’t foreign to him. As a history professor, much 
of his research has centred on the importance of music, 
both jazz and contemporary classical, in American and 
Canadian culture during the mid-1950s. 

Carr has investigated the role that American jazz musi- 
cians played as cultural ambassadors in Cold War politics. 
He has written about Canadian pianist Glenn Gould and 
how his image is linked to the rise of American celebrity 
culture. He’s even dabbled in jazz criticism for various 
magazines. 
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A SOUND PROGRESSION 


Graham Carr is building on success of Congress 2010 at Concordia 


Concordia Dean of Graduate Studies Graham Carr. | concornia unNiversiTy 


“But this was an unexpected pathway,” he says. “I guess 
the virage into my interest in research literature and its 
relationship to history was an early indicator of my curi- 
osity about cultural history.” 

His work on the Cold War and diplomacy was sparked 
by his former doctoral student Mark Kristmanson. Carr 
recalls the moment when Kristmanson pitched the idea 
of pursuing a PhD in Humanities while the two sat to- 
gether in the café at the National Arts Centre in Ottawa 
in the late 1990s. 

“His idea of exploring the relationship between culture 
and security concerns during the Cold War came so far 
out of left field. It was so original and so innovative,” Carr 
says. It was this conversation that triggered his interest 
in Cold War culture, a subject on which he would later 
publish. 

It’s this openness to change and ability to adapt that 
have guided Carr through various professorships, a term 
as chair of the Department of History (2004-06) and a 
term as Associate Dean, Research and Graduate Studies 
for the Faculty of Arts and Science (2006-10). 

It has also led him to this moment. 


Congress 2011 might be considered a resolution of sorts 
for Carr. He’s heard from federation members who have 
had only good things to say about last year’s Congress. 


“Other universities now trying to host Congress in the 
future will be very conscious about how they too can 
showcase themselves to their advantage,” says Carr. 

Carr believes the Fredericton Congress, co-hosted 
by St. Thomas University and the University of New 
Brunswick, will be different from last year at Concor- 
dia, “because they’re different universities and a smaller 
venue.” They expect about 6,000 people, the largest con- 
ference the city has ever held. 

When asked what he brings to the federation, Carr 
looks beyond his experience and knowledge of Congress 
following the success of Congress 2010. 

“This is a critical juncture for humanities and social sci- 
ence research and training in Canada and internationally,” 
he says. 

“I believe the federation has a vital role to play, not 
only in better representing the interests of our members 
on the national level, but also increasing the visibility, 
public recognition and influence of the work our com- 
munity does. 

Still, it’s apparent there’s more than just a mandate for 
him. Almost in passing, he says, “All my academic life has 
been a real opportunity to discover and explore things. 
I’m very interested in keeping the momentum going.” 

Kind of like a real jazzman. He knows where he’s been, 
but it’s not about what was, it’s about what will be. 
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SHOW-OFFS... 
AND PROUD OF IT 


Co-op students showcase what they learned bringing 
their knowledge to the wild world of business 


JusTIN GIOVANNETTI 


At first glance the Institute for Co-operative Educa- 
tion’s annual showcase might look like a science fair; 
however, any homespun volcanoes or rough rockets were 
turned away, replaced by branding studies and labour 
reports. 

Among faculty, staff and representatives from partner 
businesses at the Co-op Awards of Recognition on May 
25, marketing co-op student David Mitchell was one of 35 
students in the John Molson School of Business (JMSB) 
lobby. He was selected among co-op students to partici- 
pate in the student showcase. 

“It’s a nice space to have a glass of wine and walk around. 
Students were in a circle, delivering two- or three-minute 
speeches about what they learned,” says Mitchell, who re- 
ceived an Employer’s Choice Award at the event. “I think 
it’s a great way to show off the students in the program as 
well as the program.” 

Mitchell used his time and space to share what he 
gleaned from his three work terms as part of the co-op 


program. 


Mitchell spent his first work term doing brand manage- 
ment for Nivea Cosmetics at Beiersdorf. “It was a great 
opportunity and they were a great company,” says Mitch- 
ell, who studies marketing at the JMSB. “They hire a lot of 
co-op students and they gave me the opportunity to do a 
lot of research, as well as deliver presentations and reports. 
That’s an experience I wouldn’t have had otherwise.’ 

Mitchell also worked for the international toy company 
MEGA Brands and an accounting firm. 

) Unlike previous years when PowerPoint was used, this 
year’s edition of the showcase saw students stand beside 
posters to create more interaction with attendees. 

Another marketing student, Patricia Chammaa has 
been working on the awards event and showcase since 
April. 

“It’s totally different, when you are looking at it from 
the student perspective and from the employee perspec- 
tive” says Chammaa, who will be graduating in June. “I 
now realize the lengths that the co-op program goes to get 
the students’ information. You also need to follow up with 
the students constantly and make sure that everything is 
on cue.” 


Chammaa spent most of the past two months with a 
team from the co-op program putting together the post- 
ers for the showcase. She has helped get the text, graphics 
and an image of each presenter, sometimes an exhausting 
task. 

“It’s very rewarding and I was glad to be at an event 
where we could all be together,” says Chammaa. 

Both Chammaa and Mitchell hope the evening will 
encourage companies that don’t usually hire business stu- 
dents to consider the JMSB when they hire for their next 
round of co-op work terms. ; 

“The co-op program was the main reason I went to 
Concordia over McGill,” says Mitchell. “I was accepted 
at both, but I knew that the co-op program had a strong 
reputation of matching work experience with academic 
skills.” 

Entering a competitive job market, Mitchell says that 
the his year of work experiences helps push him ahead of 
the crowd. 
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Patricia Chammaa (above) and David Mitchell (below) 


worked hard for the co-op student showcase. 
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Kristy Heeren is coordinator of the Concordia 
University Student Parents Centre. The group 
just released a resource guide to help students 
find the services they need. 


BevertyY AKERMAN 


A new resource guide, developed by the 
Concordia University Student Parents 
(CUSP) Centre, will soon be available to 
the community. “The guide will benefit, 
first and foremost, student parents, but 
it will also be helpful for parents in gen- 
eral,” explains Kristy Heeren, the CUSP 
Coordinator. 

Heeren estimates that as many as 
5,000 Concordia students are also par- 
ents themselves. She points out that 
while studying at university can be ex- 
citing, juggling the responsibilities of 
parenthood and school can be daunting, 
especially for students who have been out 


of school for a while. A few years ago, the 
CUSP Centre was created to address this 
need. The “service is designed to help 
students with children achieve their aca- 
demic goals,” Heeren explains. 

A significant proportion of the centre’s 
275 members are single parents (mostly 
women) and international students. Cur- 
rently operating under the auspices of the 
Dean of Students Office, CUSP is often 
called upon to provide advice and refer- 
rals to students needing assistance. The 
most frequent requests include finding 
child care, housing, and financial aid. 

Student parents may face a number of 
challenges, Heeren explains. “Increased 
financial strain, increased role strain. 
Sometimes they don’t quite fit the criteria 
of the loans and bursaries system, so it’s 
harder for them to get financial support.” 
Heeren is pleased with the new 32-page 
CUSP Reseource Guide, which pulls to- 
gether a broad range of information 
collected during a semester-long series of 
Life Skills Workshops, free meetings held 


in a child-friendly environment. 

CUSP applied to the Concordia Small 
Grants Program for the funds to print 
700 copies of the guide, and to provin- 
cial and federal sources. The guide lists 
resources available within Concordia as 
well as those accessible via the broader 
Montreal community. It also covers 
everything from career counselling, den- 
tistry, CLSC resources, parenting support 
(in person and online) and playgroups. 

Along with Heeren, Alex Chibrook, 
Smita Bhattacharyya, Dan Tenveen, Tim 
McSorley and Larissa Dutil contributed 
to the creation of the guide, which is 
available through CUSP, Room TD-24, 
1410 Guy. The centre also provides a 
safe, accessible place for students to meet, 
study and develop a support network. 
The lounge features couches and a mi- 
crowave, computers with Internet access, 
and a children’s play area. CUSP can be 
reached at 514-848-2431 or by email at 
cusp@alcor.concordia.ca. 


